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university contributed with very modern laboratories, especially
for experimental psychology; but the Catholic university strove
to become a powerful centre of ideas; the many publications,
periodical and others, issued by it testified to a vast activity aim-
ing at a revision of culture in a Catholic direction. In addition,
the training of teachers for secondary schools was given much
more attention than in the other universities, so that the gradu-
ates of the Sacred Heart often found themselves in a better posi-
tion to win the competitions for posts in secondary schools.
This encouragement given to private initiative was not re-
stricted to the universities, for which it would anyway be diffi-
cult to find sufficient funds otherwise than in the State treasury.
The elementary schools had already known two kinds of private
institutions, i.e., the religious schools and those for the most
backward and inaccessible parts of the country. The main
organization of this latter group was the Opera contro Vanalfa-
betismo (which took the place, in 1921, of the Ente contro
VanalfabetismO) set up in 1919 and abolished in 1921). Accord-
ing to the decree of 31 October 1923, the elementary schools
were divided into Classified and Non-classified Schools. The
classified schools were to depend normally on the governments
(central or local); they were the schools which could be attended
by at least forty children. The non-classified were those which
existed or might be set up wherever needed for any number of
children bound to go to school, unless they were enough for a
classified school to be set up for them. The non-classified schools
were to depend on private organizations, of which the most
important were the Umanitaria, the Scuole delVAgro Romano,
and the Consortium. Later on other organizations were set up
having the same aim; each of them had allotted for its work one
part of Italy.
In the secondary field, the main encouragement to the founda-
tion of new private schools came from the State examination.
The fact that pupils of State schools had no better chance of
gaining their certificates made families less shy of sending their
children to private schools. Besides, the number of pupils in
every class in the State schools had to be strictly limited to 35,
and no new classes were to be set up. Many children therefore
could not find a place in the State schools; and it was urgent
that private schools should accept them. A special reason for
founding new private Training Colleges for Teachers was the
drastic reduction in the number of these schools. Of about
140 Normal Schools in existence before 1923, only 83 were left
after the reform. The need for more Training Colleges was met
mainly by religious orders. Many schools of this type were set